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THE MOUNTAIN OF PREFERMENT. 
A VISION. 


** Ah! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines 


afar.”” BEATTIE. 


Meditating on the uncertainty of 
human affairs, and reflecting with 
emotions of compassion on the dis- 
iressing disappointments men endure, 
my eyes grew heavy and I was over- 
taken by slumber. ‘The train of ideas 
which I had been indulging, even now, 
in the arms of sleep, continued un- 
broken, and presented to my imagina- 
tion the following vision.— 

1 beheld at a short distance from 
me, a steep hill, by degrees growing 
more difficult in the ascent as it ap- 
proached towards the summit. A beau- 
tiful temple, apparently of more than 
human architecture, reared its stately 
pillars on the highest extremity, sur- 
rounded by elegant gardens, and eve- 
ry delight the frame of man was cap- 
able of enjoying. 1 beheld thousands 
of human beings, striving by every 
exertion they could possibly use to as- 
cend the steep acclivities of the moun- 
tain, but farthe greater part, afier 
proceeding a few steps, lost their foot- 
ing, and fell headlong to the bottom. 
Regardless of their misfortunes, others 
immediately supplied their place ; 
and, for the most part succeeded no 
better. Several, indeed, surmounted 


every difficulty, and ascended even to 
the tempie, into which they were im- 
mediately admitted; some were even 
presented with crowns, while others 
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were complimented with wreaths of 
laurel, which they placed upon their 
heads with evident delight. The suc- 
cess of these did but serve to stimu- 
late those below to new exertion ; 
some I perceived, who, baving with 
wonderful efforts struggled to a consid- 
erable height, were totally unable to 
proceed further, and therefore sat 
down patiently, but not without cast- 
ing many a look, full of envy, up- 
ward, and contemplating those below 
them with ineffable contempt. 


Turning to an aged figure who 
stood near me, [ enquired the name 
of the mountain, and the temple 
which so many were striving to reach. 
He replied, ‘* The mountain before 
you is called the Mountain of Prefer- 
ment, and the magnificent temple on 
the summit, the Temple of Greatness. 
You perceive men of every profes- 
sion striving to obtain its rewards ; 
some advancing with hasty steps, oth- 
ers unable to advance though equally 
desirous to possess.” ‘ And what are 
the pleasures they promise them- 
selves,” said I, ** when they have sur- 
mounted every danger,and overstep- 
ped every difficulty ?” ‘ Fame and 
Fortune,” continued my friend, * heap 
honours and favours upon them; tie 
former trumpets torth their praises to 
those below; the latter presents them 
every luxury and enjoyment.” ‘ And 
is there no termination to their plea- 
sures 2” Lenquired. ‘ Look beyond 
the temple,” he continued, * and tell 
me what thou seest.”” Obeying the 
instruction, | tarned my eyes thither, 
and perceived a dark cavern opening 
in the side of the mountain, where 
numbers of those | saw but the mo- 
ment before enter the temple, were 
led in sable garments, and hurled 
without pity into ifs unfathomable 
abyss. ‘ That there is too generally 
a termination to the enjoyments of 
greatness,” continued my instructor, 
“thou art now informed. Scarcely 
have they tasted the delights which 
the temple affords, than, at the will 
of uncertain Fortune, they are often 
immediately deprived of them. Fame 
now holds up their errors, instead of 
their virtues, to the public, and they 
are hurled by Disgrace and Neglect 
down the precipice, where they re- 
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main for ever. unnoticed by those who 
lately contemplated them with admi- 
ration. Some, indeed, escape this 
dreadful fate, and retain their hon- 
ours and enjoyments to the latest pe- 
riod of their existence; and it is the 
hope of such success which tempts all 
to sacrifice every minor consideration 
to possess the acme of their hopes 
and wishes,”’ 

While the old man was speaking, 
my eyes had been fixed intently on 
the scene before me. I beheld the 
travellers taking every unfair advan- 
tage of each other ; undermining the 
steps of those before them, and smil- 
1g at their fall, the prelude of their 
own. Soldiers, who at a single 
bound, advanced almost to the tem- 
ple, along a dreadful dangerous path, 
and having even extended their hands 
to receive the wreath, lost their step, 
and fell headlong to the bottom. One 
of these, I could not but notice, who, 
from the lowest extremity of the 
mountain, ascended by a long train of 


‘dangerous steps, which often tottered 


beneath him, to the temple, where 
thousands gazed on him with wonder 
and delight. A crown of gold was 
placed on his head, and Fortune. ex- 
hausted her cornucopia in loading him 
with favours. But, alas! transitory 
grandeur ! | beheld. him in a few mo- 
ments led forth, deserted by for une, 
deprived of his crown, and consigned 
to Neglect and Disgrace. Agitated 
by this surprising change of fortune, I 
turned hastily to my hoary informant, 
to make some’ further enquiries, the 
motion dispersed the train of ideas, 
the mountain and its eager multi- 
tude vanished from my sight; and I 
awoke ! 


== 
DISCOVERY OF A MURDER, 


In the fourteenth year of the em- 
peror’s reign, a district of the prov- 
ince of Keang-nan was inundated; in 
consequence of which, the emperor 
ordered the money in the public treas- 
ury to be paid out for the relief of 
the suffering people. | Wang-shin- 
han, the magistrate of the district, 
embezzled, however, the money, al- 
lotted, and applied it to his own use. 
The viceroy despatched a new crea- 
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ted Tsin-sze named Lee-yuh-chang, 
to go thither and examine this affair. 
Wang-shin-han, being afraid, entreat- 
ed the Tsin-sze, that he would not 
publish the matter, and offered to 
give him 10,000 taels of Gold. Lee- 
yuh-chang, however, was a well-in- 
formed and upright man, and was not 
to be moved by his unrighteous pelf. 
tn this dilemma, Wang-shin-han_brib- 
ed three of the servants of Lee-yuh- 
chang, offering them 2000 taels of 
silyer, if they would poison their mas- 
ter; making outa story that he him- 
self committed suicide. 


When this foul action was perpe- 
irated, they placed his corpse in a 
fine coffin, and sent it back to his own 
home to be buried. The wife of the 
deceased, reflecting that her husband 
was not likely in a fit of frenzy to put 
an end to himself, opened the box 
containing his apparel, and found tra- 
ces of blood on one of the garments ; 
whereupon her uncle opened the cof- 
fin, and perceiving blood in the eyes 
no-e, mouth, and ears of the corpse, 
concluded the deceased had died of 
poison ; and instantly hastened to Pe- 
king. No time was lost in appre- 
hending the three servants, who had 
administered the poison, and who on 
strict examination, confessed the 
whole truth. 


The emperor greatly enraged,order- 
ed the viceroy of Keang-nan to be 
banished to a distant country, and all 
the mandarins of the district of San- 
vang to be beheaded. The whole 
family of Wang-shin-han, without a 
single exception, were beheaded at 
one time; and one of his sons, about 
three years of age, was placed in 
prison, at command of the emperor, 
who intends at the age of 16, to be- 
head ‘him also. With respect to the 
deceased Lee-yuh-chang, the emperor 
himself composed thirty verses to cel- 
ehrate his virtnes, and directed that it 
should be engraven on a stone tablet 
and placed before his grave, to signify 
to all that it was. ten thonsand times 
more glorious to die possessing integri- 
ty, than tolive as a covetous villain. 
The servants were, at the emperor’s 
erders, cut into small pieces before 
the grave of the deceased. The wid- 
ew was elevated.to the rank of a.lady, 
and her uncle promoted. 





The harder you fare when you are 


young, the better you will fare when 
you are old. 











CELIBACY. 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman, in Phil- 
adelphia, te his friend in the South. 


*T am determined to remain a bach- 
elor. The imperious necessity our 
females imagine they are under, from 
fashion, of wearing Leghorn hats and 
India shawls frightens me. Our cities, 
if theydo not already, soon will vie 
with England, because I found, in all 
my travels in Germany and France, 
that a studied simplicity reigned, as to 
dress, among the ladies, particularly 
with the unmarried ones, who, with the 
ornamental parts of education, are 
carefully taught the knowledge and 
duties of house wives, while, in our 
dear country, these necessary branches 
are totally neglected, and every spe- 
cies of luxury is gaining ground so rap- 
idly,as to deter all single men of mode- 
rate fortunes from takinga wife. I 
advise all parents to set about, without 
loss of time, establishing nunneries ; 
for it is evident that a great portion of 
our women will not get husbands, be- 
cause they think India and Merino 
shawls, and Leghorn hats, better, 
warmer, and more comfortable articles 
than bachelor’s buff. 


** To be serious,! really want to 
get married, and have been looking 
around my extensive circle of acquain- 
tance fora partner, without success— 
instead of those beautiful domestic 
creatures, our country formerly 
abounded with, whose home was their 
delight, who made their own and 
their children’s clothes, who attended 
to the domestic affairs of the house 
by assisting in all its concerns, | find a 
set of giggling idiots, in whose minds, 
balls, plays, carriages and novels are 
uppermost; the kitchen they never 
enter; they hardly know a head of 
cabbage froma head of lettuce, ora 
leg vf mutton from a_ shoulder. 
Though they are great connoisseurs in 
ice Creams ;—as to mending a pair of 
breeches for a brother or husband, 
they would cry, fie upon you! or 
faint were you. to propose such an in- 
delicate thing to them; while these 
same fashionables will sit a whole eve- 
ning, without a blush, to hear an ob- 
scene play—music, dear delightful 
music, only studied to show a fine arm 
and hand, or a highly amended piano, 
not a string of which is ever toned to 
please a father ora husband, who are 
considered heavy old fashioned pieces 
of furniture; mere lumber about the 
house—always in the way, 





~ 


“It is a fact, my friend, worth re- 
cording, that the public institutions 
formed in France, by Napoleon, for 
the education of the daughters of 
those who served or fell in the service 
of their country, the duty of the 


house formed the principal part of 


their tuition. They were taught with 
care, writing, arithmetic, and keeping 
house or expense books--mantua mak- 
ers, women taylors and milliners 
were employed in teaching them to 
cut out and make up every species of 
garment, and they took turns in groups 
of half adozen from each class to as- 
sisi experienced cooks in the kitchen 
of the establishments, where they 
were (aught the art of cooking, the 
price and quality of provisions, and to 
make pastry, jellies, &c. In short ev- 
ery branch of household industry was 
attended to, while reading the test au- 
thors, music, drawing, embroidery and 
dancing, occupied a portion of their 
time, In parts of Germany | found 
this system of education for women 
had been pursued for many years. In 
Switzerland it is the same, on a small 
scale. —How many women do we see 
in the commercial society of Franee, 
Germany and Switzerland, taking 
charge occasionally of their husband’s 
affairs, attending to his books, carry- 
ing on his correspondence, and in case 
of his death continuing the business of 
his house with success. 


‘ With us these things are too 
much neglected; to dress or parade 
the streets in kid or white satin shoes, 
arrayed in all the colours of the rain- 
bow, ‘to dash married or single,’ in 
splendid equipaze in English style— 
* that’s your sort,’ talk loud in compa- 
ny, ogle a dandy, shun the old and ex- 
perienced, and harass servants for all 
their petty wants, and their husbands 
and fathers for whet, perhaps, they 
cannot »fford tu give them in their ex- 
travaganc: ,.appears to be the sole oc- 
cupation of the females in what is cal- 
led the fashionable circles in our be- 
loved country. My heart sickens in 
contemplating such things.—-Away 
with these non descripts! May they 
all die old maids and ‘ waste their 
sourness (for sweetness they have 
not) on the desart air-—men of de- 
ceroment will seek the modest, dis- 
creet, retiring female, who will prove 
a‘ crown of glory to her husband.’ 


** Sweet as the rose 

When the dew drop wets its leaves, 
Unstained and pure 

As isthe lily or the mountain’s snow.” 


» 9B. 
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From the peevishness, visible in | 


the above extract, we are led to guess 
ihat the writer is already an old bach- 
elor; or that the ladies of the south 
are different from those of New-Eng- 
land. It is true, we have many that 
answer the description of those whom 
he censures; but we are confident we 
have many more, who are in every re- 
spect such as he wishes them to be. 
If he isa young man of decent person 
and property, of good education and 
habits, and reasonably influenced by 
the sublime truths of religion, we ad- 
vise him to pay a visit to the north- 
ward, where he can be immediately 
accommonated with a help meet, ev 
ery way worthy of his love and res- 
pect. 


We further guess that both he and 
our ‘“ Occasional Contributor,” are 
too particular, if not fastidious, in 
their dispositions, to be perfectly sat- 
isied with any thing merely hu- 
man. 


APHORISMS. 


In some countries, if your purse be 
as long as yourneck, you will never 
be hanged. 


Very young people generally dream 
in courtship, and wake in wedlock. 


If an idle man knew the value of 
time, he would not be so desirous of 
killing it. 

Were the book of fate laid open to 
view, Doman would enjoy a moment’s 
peace from the day he looked into it. 

Animals only regard their young du- 
ring their defenceless state : man con- 
tinues his affection down to his great- 
grand-children. 

Cleanliness promotes health of body 
and mind, 

A firm belief in a future state isa 
great consolation to a good man ; it is 
the balsam that cures all his miseries 
in this life. 

There is a laudable virtue in wish- 
ing to leave behind us some memorial 
of our having lived. 

A family that is disunited seldom 
thrives, 

When blessed with health and pros- 
perity, cultivate a compassionate 
disposition 
human hfe; of the solitary cottage, 





Think of the distress of 





the dying parent, and the weeping 
orphan, 

A mistress of arts is generally an 
overmatch for a master of arts. 


= 
WHITEFIELD, 


Whitefield, the celebrated Metho- 
dist preacher, who was remarkable 
for the strange things which he ut- 
tered from the pulpit, in order to ad- 
dress himself with effect to the multi- 
farious classes and characters of his 
audience, being engaged in recom- 
mending the subject of contentment, 
in every situation and allotment to 
which man is subject, used this extra- 
ordinary illustration :—“‘If any of 
you should, by those chances and ac- 
cidents to which we are all liable, 
break one arm, be satisfied that you 
have not br. ken both; and if you should 
happen to break both, think yourself 
fortunate, that you have not, at the 
same time, fractureda leg. But, if a 
broken leg should be added to the ac- 
cident, consider it as a mercy, that 
both vour legs are not in the same 
condition. But if it should please 
God, to punish you for your sins, or, 
asa trial of your patience, to suffer 
both your legs to be broken, be thank- 
ful, O be thankful, and praise him for 
his goodness, that you have not brok- 
en your neck,” 


OLD GREGORY. 


“Tam now worth one hundred 
thousand pounds,” said old Gregory, 
as he ascended a hill, part of an es- 
tate which he had just purchased. “1 
am now worth one hundred thousand 
pounds, and atn sixty-five years of age, 
hale and robust in my constitution ; so 
I’ll eat and drink, and live merrily all 
the days of my life.” 

‘1am now worth a hundred thous- 
and pounds,” said old Gregory, as he 
ascended the summit of the hill, from 
which he had a full prospect of all bis 
estate. “And here,” said he, * Vil 
plant an orchard; and, on that spot, 
(ll have a pinery—yon farm-house 
shall come down,” said old Gregory, 
“it interrupts my view !” 

“Then, sir, what will become 
of the poor farmer and his family ?” 


asked the steward, who attended 
him. 
“ 'Ihat’s his business,” answered 


old Gregory. ‘And that mill must 


not stand on the stream,’ said old 
Gregory. 














Then how will the villagers grind 
their corn?” asked the steward. 

* 'That’s not my business,” answered 
old Gregory. So, old Gregory re- 
turned bome—ate a hearty supper— 
drank a full bottle of port wine—smok- 
ed two full pipes of tobacco, and fell 
into a profound slumber. 

Old Gregory never more awoke ! 
The farmer and his family still live in 
the farm-house, and the villagers stil! 
grind their corn at the mill. 





ANECDOTE. 


At the capture of St. Eustatia, ah 
edict was issued, enjoining every per- 
son, under the severe penalty of cor- 
poral punishment and banishment, to 
render in by a certain day an exact 
inventory of his effects. It happened 
that a littie before that period, a 
Frenchman, once very eminent in the 
commercial world, had been by the 
calamities often attendant on the un- 
certainties of that situation, reduced 
to the deepest distress. He had heard 
the edict; and, onthe day appointed, 
he was called upon for his inventory. 
They found bim sitting in the attitude 
of Melancholy—his elbow leaning on a 
table, while his hand supported his 
cheek - which was forrowed with the 
keenest affliction. The noise of per- 
sons entering the room awakened him 
from his reverie ; when gently turn- 
ing his head, and recollecting the er- 
rand, he took up a pen from the table, 
and wrote the following short, but 
emphatic account of his condition. 

* Point d’ argent, point de biens, 
point de commerce, point de cvedtt, 
point de reputation, et seulement un 
pauvre coeur rompu!” ‘“ No money, 
no goods, no trade, no credit, no rep- 
utation, and only a poor brokea 
heart !” 





A suspicious man resembles a tray- 
eller in the wilderness, who sees no 
objects around him but such as are 
dreary and uncomfortable. 


a 


The farther a story travels, the 
worse it grows, till at last it becomes 
a downright lie. 

— 

A secret is no where so safe as in 

your own bosom. 





It is a great accomplishment to be 


able to tell a story well, 
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THE DESULTORY CONTRIBUTOR. 
NO. VIII. 


On reading my last number, my 
readers, it is probable, may have 
thought that I as a bachelor expres- 
sed sentiments very singular indeed, 
and which may have led them to 
doubt my veracity In order, 
therefore, that | may not be misun- 
derstood and my honesty be doubted, 
I declare upon my honor, that those 
sentiments above referred to were 
really mine, and flowed warm and 
spontaneously from my heart. In my 
intercourse with the world, which, 
has not been inconsiderable, I have 
found a great variety and diversity of 
opinions floating in the minds of peo- 
ple, like oil on water, separating into 
a thousand parts, and, like the camel- 
ion, assuming ever and anon as it may 
happen some new colour or complex- 
ion. Among these numerous opin- 
ions there is one which predominates, 
that every bachelor,—I say bachelor, 
because | am neither young nor old 
but between both—is an enemy, 
shocking to relate ! to woman, lovely 
woman ! 

So far is the real truth from 
this dangerous dogma, that I with 
the greatest pleasure take it upon my- 
self, without the least fear of being 
corrected, to say that the fair sex 
have more real friends among those 
of my fraternity, than they perhaps 
will readily acknowledge. To sup- 
pose that a man is inimical to woman, 
merely because he sees fit by the dic- 
tates of a sound understanding to con- 
tinue single, is as perfectly inconsis- 
tent and ridiculous, as it would be to 
suppose a mantua maker prefers hav- 
ing her scissors remain unrivetted in 
her work-basket, or that a prisoner 
prefers confinement to the blessings of 
liberty. It is not the bacheloi’s 
ehoice—I speak of myself and those 
who think as Ldo—to remain single, 
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butit is owing principally to the al- 
most insurmountable difficulty of se 
lecting a companion, possessing all 
those essential qualifications, which a 
woman must possess to make a good 
wife, and to render the marriage state 
happy. The bachelor according to 
the old proverb, thinks it best 
“out of two evils to choose the 
least.” He says to himself ‘ better 
to remain single and suffer all the ills 
a single life may prove heir to,” than 
to make a choice unapproved of by 
my heart and understanding. 


If he in his peregrinations is so for- 
tunate as to meet with one of * heav- 
en’s last best gifts to man,” free from 
all entanglements, he will endeavor 
by all fair and honorable 
gain her good opinion, her 
and her hand, agreeably to the well 
known customs of society. If he is 
unsuccessful, he bears his heavy disap- 
pointment philosophically,and remains 
in statu quo till he meets with anoth- 
er opportunity. Although physiogno- 
my as a science I have no great faith 
in, yet I think with many of my breth- 
ren, that there is some truth in it, 
though one may be mistaken ninety 
nine times out of a hundred. By phys- 
iognomy | not only mean the contour 
of the face, but also the whole exte- 
rior appearance of the person. 
Thus, if £ see one adorned with the 
gayest, most costly and extravagant 
attire, and dancing along the street as 
though she was ina ball room, I 
mark her down in my note-book as a 
foolish woman, till | have time to 
learn her real character. 


means to 
affections 


In the course of nine years past I 
myself have been most grievously 
disappointed, no less than thirteen 
times ({ am partial to odd numbers,) 
in my opinion of the characters of 
those fair ones, whom I saw fit to ad- 
dress. ‘To give a full account of my 
‘‘ hair breadth ’scapes” would greatly 
exceed the limits of my paper; 1 
therefore can only mention two cases 
wherein, and give the reasons why, 








I was disappointed. I shall of course 




























































withhold the names of the two young 
tidies out of a tender regard | have 
ior the honor of their sex, and to save 
them from the ridicule of the world. 

The first case was this. A very res- 
pectable young lady attracted my at- 
tention by the modesty of her deport- 
ment and neatness of her dress, so 
much so as to excite in me a great Ccu- 
riosity and put me to a great deal of 
pains to ascertain hercharacter. Be- 
fore I had time to make the least in- 
quiry she underwent a complete met- 
amorphosis, so that I entirely lost ali 
hopes of her. What caused this as- 
tonishing alteration | soon found to be 
nothing more or less than this, that 
by the influence of others she had ac-* 
quired a taste for romance and novel 
reading, and so completely was her 
understanding warped by poring over 
and over bewitching works of fiction, 
that she spared no pains to personify 
every heroine she met with in these 
poisonous productions. Owing to my 
short sightedness I once took her-to 
be a military officer, from a kind of 
black beaver grenadier’s cap, as I 
should call it, which she wore with 
high plumes waving and nodding above 
it—keeping time as it were to the mo- 
tion of her person. 


The second case was somewhat 
similar. Being much in company 
with a certain young lady, I received 
some how or other very strong im- 
pressions in her favor and was deter- 
mined to recommend myself to her ; 
but these impressions soon vanished, 
when I happened one day, as 1 was 
taking a walk, to see her moving to- 
wards me with one of those huge» 
disproportionate straw bonnets on, the 
fore part of which was so wide, as it 
appeared to me, that had I not notic- 
ed her feet which are very visible, 
it really would have been doubtful to 
me on which side of the street she 
was walking. ‘To increase my aston- 
ishment and chagrin her raiment was 
| 80 extremely short, I was very ap- 
prehensive she was in danger of car- 





. rying the fashion too far! Moreover 
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1 noticed that her shawl, which is 
an article generally supposed to be 
designed as a covering for the should- 
ers, was made, either by design or 
through thonghtlessness, to answer 
the purpose of an officer’s sash. 

Thus in a short time were my 
fond hopes blasted, and so it will be 
found to be the case with most bach- 
elors. ‘They have been deceived and 
disappointed and have indulged ex- 
pectations, which, according to the 
present mode of education, which too 
many young ladies have received, 
they can never realize. Thus upon 
due reflection it will appear,generally 
speaking, that bachelors are not alto- 
gether so much to blame, as they are 
freqently said to be, and that were all 
parents to educate their daughters in 
a rational manner, the race of bach- 
elors would dwindle away to a mere 
cypher. I may perhaps hereafter 
give my opinion of what I consider 
to be the outlines of a rational mode 
of education, although it may be as 
void of effect, as it would be to declare 
war against the four elements. 


————— 
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DOMESTICK SKETCHES. NO. F. 

I lately called to pass an evening 
with a young couple, who have been 
married a few years, and have three 
children, the age of the eldest of 
whom is six years. 1 found on begin- 
ning to chat with her and her young- 
er sisier, that both of them lisped 
and spoke very indistinctly. At first 
I thought they were tongue-tied; but 
upon investigation 1 found that was 
not the case, and could not conjec- 
ture what could be the occasion of 
this defect. 1 was soon however sat- 
isfied on the subject, when the litle 
one, who.is just beginning to articu- 
late, waked and was taken from the 
cradle by its fond parents, who im- 
mediately commenced * talkiug baby” 


to it, as the vulgar phrase 15. 
i could not help rema: king on the 
absurdity and folly of this practice in 





parents, and those who have the care 


of young children. At this tender 
age infants learn to articulate wholly 
by imitating those about them: it is 
therefore of the utmost importance, 
that they should have examples of 
the most distinct and proper pronun- 
ciation. Bad habits, of this as of ev 
ery other kind, thus early formed, are 
with the greatest difficulty overcome, 


and very frequently continue through 
life. 


I had scarcely finished a short lec- 
ture, for which the parents thanked 
me and promised to profit by it, when 
the two eldest were informed that it 
was bed-time and they must retire. 
This direction they received with agi- 
tation and tears ; declaring themselves 
afraid. ‘* Afraid of what, said I,‘* my 
good children?’ ‘Afraid that black 
Tom, who has no legs, and walks on 
his knees will come after us, and that 
the witches will carry us off.” ** O,” 
said I, ** fomisa poor, harmless fel- 
low, and loves little children, he will 
not hurt you; and the witches were 
all hanged long ago, there are none 
now in the world.” ‘But there are 
though, pa and ma tell us so,when we 
are naughty ; and so does Betty in the 
kitchen.’ 


They being promised a light in 
their chamber and Betty to stay with 
them, tll they should be asleep, went 
sobbing reluctantly to bed, and were a 
long time troublesome and noisy, be- 
fore they sunk to rest. 


Here I lectured my friends, the 
parents, with great freedom and se- 
verity, on the cruelty of this prac- 
tice, which was not only dealing in 
falsehood, but entailing misery on 
their offspring for many years, should 
their lives be spared. “Indeed,” 1 
continued, * | have known many peo- 
ple far advanced in life, who had long 
been rid of all superstitious notions, 
unbibed in childhood, yet still were 
uot entirely free from the feelings, 
vhich these notions occasioned, and 
which nad become incurab!y habitual,” 











—— a ty, 


They acknowledged tire justice of 
my remarks, and declared their in- 
tention, in future to alter their conduct 
in this particular. But as in the 
course of my observations, I had drop- 
ped a word against children being 
tanght to dread thunder and lightning, 
any more than other natural pheno- 
mena, I was seriously opposed by 
both my friends, as guilty of enter- 
taining wicked and impious sentiments. 
They declared, that they considered 
lightning rods, as monuments of ath- 
eism. contemning the vengeance of 
heaven. 

I endeavoured to prove to them, 
that there is nothing more superratu- 
ral in thunder and lightning,than there 
is in heat, cold, or storms; and that 
we have as good a right to preserve 
our lives and property by warding off 
the former, as to shelter ourselves 
from the latter. 

How far my arguments went to 
convince them, I am not able to say ; 
as I found at the end of my discourse, 
I had staid beyond my usual hour, 
and therefore, without waiting for a 
reply, I bade thein good night. 

COELEBS, 


CE SE a  COrPeEr 


REVIEW. 
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“The Exi’s Return: A Tale ; In three 
Canios: With other Pieces. By a South- 
Carolinian.” 

The author prefaces his work with 
the following brief advertisement. 

“ Tie following Tale was written at the 
commencement of the Author's nineteenth 
year ; at the commencement of his twentieth, 
he now gives it to the world. All thet he re- 
quests, is, that it may be fairly and wmpartially 
perused ; if it possess merit, that merit will 
ensure its existence—if it does not, let it per- 
ish.”” 

Charleston S. C. 1819.” 

We have attempted to give this per- 
formance a fair and impartial perusal, 
and the opinion we have formed of it 
is, that, all circumstances considered, 
Had the av- 
thor, however, followed Pope’s ad- 
vice and * kept his piece nine years,’’ 


it possesses much merit, 


or should be revise and carefully cor- 


ee nols, 


CAL Cita 
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rect it fora second edition, it might | similar omission of it, occurs in almost 


undoubtedly appear more thoronghly 
finished and do more honour to Ameri- 
can genius, 

Though his rhymes are in general 
exact, yet in some instances, he ap- 
pears to our ear deficient in this res. 
pect. Among others we instance the 
following :—year. prayer, 
ear; revenge, tinge; there, fear ; care, 
here, &c. 


despair ; 


In his “ Enigma,” page 123, the 
following couplet occurs :— 


Its eyes, like the basilisk’s blight all they 
fail on— 
And others grow wild from the calmness they 
gaze on ; 
Another fault is, where he is so ex- 
act as to repeat the same syllable. 
The following is from page 17 :— 


The lonely ray of memory - 
Dim shining o’er the darken’d past, 
Ail cheerless made, by many a blast 
Of sorrow, cold and wintry ; 


In the 57th page we find— 


That I may be unmark’d—my griefs, none 
May learn what thou, and thou alone hast 
known. 


And in the 82d. 


And his collected features would resume 
The study’d calmness they could well as- 
sume- 


He appears to use or omit the 
apostrophe without any settled rule. 
On the 2ist page we notice this coup- 
let. 


Clenched hand, and wildly glazed eye— 
Quiv’ring lip—and half formed sigh— 


Here it is evident, that in order to 
preserve the measure, clenched and 
formed must be pronounced as one sy |- 
lable, and glazed as two. The two 
former therefore ought to be apostro- 
phized to give the reader due notice 
of this circumstance. 


While we-are upon this couplet we 
would further observe that the apos- 
trophe in the word quiv’ring appears 
to usadefect. By leaving out the e, 
this word becomes a spondee, which 
would otherwise be a dactyl, but pro- 
nounced in the same space of time ; 
so that while the length of the line is 
not altered, the sound of it is injured. 


A similar use of the apostrophe, or a | 


j 
' 





every page. 

The word, hour with some others, 
is sometimes used as a monosyllable 
and sometimes as a Cissyllable ; as in 
page 38 :— 


T’ atone for hours of the past, 
Which each succeeding hour did blast :— 


Here hours musi be pronounced as 
two syllables, and hour as but one, or 
the measure of the verse is lost.— 
We object also to the apostrophe at 
the beginning of this quotation. As 
in pronunciation both the o and a must 
be partially sounded and blended, to 
make sense, we see no reason why 
they should not both appear to the 
eye. 

The typographical part of the 
work is neatly executed; but we met 
with many errors of the press, not no- 
ticed in the table of Errata. They 
are however in general easily de- 
tected. 

We close our 
lowing extract, 


review with the fol- 
which gives a fair 
specimen of this performance. 


And such did seem to his dim eye, 

The beauty of that evening scene, 
And the fuil strain of minstrelsy, 
Which were thy soul as it hath been— 
Had thrilled to very ecstacy : 

Now swelling, rose, unheeded by ; 
All—all alike seemed dark to thee— 
So chilled and changed by misery. 
The rose and tuiip still bloom’d there, 
And ev'ry blossom of the year 

Stil! blew, despite of thy despair— 
Andoh! within the fairs bow'r, 
Where oft at gloaming’s pensive hour, 
Hath beauty’s eye shone mild and bright, 
And beauty’s voiee at starry night 
Been heard, to swell in wild delight— 
There, where the young heart, void of guile, 
Hath dweit with rapture on a smile, 
And list’ning hung, as if its fate 

Were in a word—that came too Jate, 
To save perchance from crime or hate ; 


} There, still blew on, as they had blown, 


Ere yetthy dreams of love were fown, 
Each bud ef soft and brilliant hue, 

As ever charm’d th’ observer's view : 
All these--yet more—the mountam stream, 
On whose dark bosom sleeps the brain, 
‘To Fancy’s wizard eye would seem, 
Like Hope in conflict with Despair ; 

As rushing from its headlong height, 
Delirious, foaming in its migitt, 

It deaf *ning bursts upon the ear, 

Arid thrills—an object, not ef fear, 

But of a nameless, wild delight, 

‘That stream—in whose tremendous roar 
Was heard a voice that now no more 
Can speak its language to the heart, 

In accents such as could impart 





Mixed feelings of emotion dear— 

That caused the ful! bright tear to fow— 
The tear of rapture, not of woe; 

It stili roars on. But, now, alas ! 

It only brings in bitter thought 

The memory of what once was— 

4 pang so fully—sternly fraught— 

With its unuiterable agony—- 

And made its victim writhe in pain. 


AFFECTING NARRATIVE. 


Of Madame Godin's sufferings, whose 
husband was one of the learned Academicians 
sent to South America on Discoveries. 


On the first of October 1769, Mad- 
ame Godin departed from Riobamba, 
the place of her residence for Lagu- 
na, on her way to France, accompani- 
ed by her brothers, Sieur R , a 
physician, and his servant, her faith- 
ful negro, and three female Indian do- 
mestics, together with an escort of 
thirty-one Indians to carry herself 
and her baggage, the road being im- 
passable even for mules. The In- 
dians which Madame Godin had en- 
gaged, and who were paid, as usual, 
in advance, were scarcely arrived at 
Canclos when they ran away; _per- 
haps afraid of the unhealthiness of 
the air; it may be, apprehensive of 
being made to go on ship-board; a 
terrific circumstance to them who had 
never seen a canoe but at a distance. 
What was Madame Godin to do in such 
a situation? Although it were possi- 
ble to have returned by the same 
route, her eager desire of reaching 
the vessel prepared for her by two 
sovereigns, and of once more behold- 
ing a beloved husband, from whoni 
she had been separated twenty years, 
determined her to proceed, and to 
brave every danger to which she 
night be exposed, and to endeavour to 
surmouut every obstacle that might 
retard her progress. Only two In- 
dians remained in the village, who 
constructed a canoe, aud undertook to 
conduct her to the mission of Andoas, 
about twelve days’ journey lower on 
the river Bobonasa, a distance of 
about one hundred and fifty leagues ; 
for which they were paid in ad- 
vance. 

Having sailed two days, they stop- 
ped to pass the night on shore ; and 
next morning the two Indians disap- 
peared, ‘The unfortunate company 
re-embarked without a guide. On 
the second day, they met with an In- 
dian, who agreed to accompany them; 
on the third day, the Indian fell into 
the river, in attempting to recover 








| Sieur R—’s hat, and was drowned, 


» +B. 
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They were again left without a pilot ; 
and all of them totally unacquainted 
with every necessary manoeuvre. The 
canoe began to leak ; and they were 
again obliged to land, and build a 
temporary hut. ‘They were then but 
five or six days’ journey from Andoas ; 
and Madame Godin’s brothers were so 
dismayed by the disaster which had 
just happened, that she could not pre- 
vail on her brothers to accompany 
Sieur R in the canoe to Andoas ; 
who departed with his servant, and 
Madame G’s faithful negro, who at- 
tended him to take care of its effects. 
After vainly waiting twenty-five tedi- 
ous days, in expectation of a canoe 
and Indians, promised by Sieur R--—, 
they made a raft, upon which they 
placed all their provisions and effects, 
and proceeded slowly along the river. 
The raft, which was ill constructed, 
struck against a tree that lay conceal- 
ed in the river, and was overset ; ev- 
ery soul, and every thing were im- 
mersed. Happily, however, no one 
perished; Madame Codin sunk twice, 
and was with difficulty saved by her 
brothers. 

Reduced to a situation yet more 
dreadful than the first, they all re- 
solved to pursue the banks of the riv- 
er on foot. What an enterprise ! 
“the borders of this river being 
* covered with a wood impervious to 
the rays of the sun; in passig 
through which, much time is employ- 
ed in opening a passage by means of a 
biil-hook (la serpe)’”’ ‘They return 
edto their hut, took all the provis- 
ions that remained there, and began 
their melancholy journey. Observ- 
ing that, in following the course of 
the river, its meanderings considera- 
bly lengthened their route, they en- 
tered into the wood to avoid them, 
and, ina few days after, lost their 
way. ‘Though destitute of provis- 
ions, oppressed with thirst, and their 
feet sorely wounded by briars and 
thorns, they continued to push for- 
ward through immeasurable wilds 
and gloomy forests, drawing refresh- 
ment from the berries and wild fruits, 
which they now and then collected as 
they went along. Atlength, exhausted 
by hunger, thirst, and extreme fatigue, 
their strength failed them— down tney 
sunk, helpless and forlorn. ‘Thus 
they impatiently waited to be reliev- 
ed by death, who delayed not long 
In three or four days, they all succes- 
sively expired, except Madame Godin, 
“who Continued stretched beside her 
hrothers and the other corses eight- 











and-forty hours deprived of the use of 
all her faculties, and still tormented 
with an ardent thirst. At last, Provi- 
dence gave her strength and courage 
to rise, and go seek the salvation that 
awaited her. She was now without 
stockings, bare-footed, aad almost nak- 
ed; two cloaks and her shift, which 
had been torn into rags by the briars, 
suiiced not to cover her: having cut 
off the soles of her brothers’ shoes, 
she fastened them to her feet, and took 
her lonely way In about nine days, 
according to herown calculation, she 
arrived on the borders of Bobonasa. 

lt is probable, as M. Godin remarks, 
that the tedious time appeared longer 
to her than it really was. ‘ For,” 
continues he, is it not almost incredi- 
ble, that a woman, naturally delicate, 
and who had been tenderly reared, 
could, reduced to such extremities, 
live even four days! Yet she has as- 
sured me, that she was ten days alone 
in the wood.” The recollection of 
the sad scene to which she had so re- 
cently been a witness, the horrors of 
solitude and darkness in a desert in- 
fected with serpents and numberless 
ferocious animals, the fear of death 
ever present to her mind—a fear 
which was increased every instant, 


made such an impression on her im- | 


agination that her hair became white. 

The second day of her sad journey, 
in which she could not have proceed- 
ed far, she found water, and the fol- 
lowing day some wild fruit and green 
eggs. So much was her windpipe 
contracted by the privation of nutri- 
ment, that she could hardly swallow a 
sufficiency of the sustenance which 
chance presented to her, as would 
support her emaciated frame. Early 
in the morning of the ninth day, she 
reached the borders of Bobonasa, and 
heard a noise at the distauce of two 
hundred paces. A sudden emotion of 
dread made her at first retire into the 
adjoining wood; but reflecting that 
nothing worse than her present state 
could befall her, and that consequently 
she had nothing to fear, she approach- 
ed the shore, and observed two In- 
dians pushing a canoe into the river. 
The Indians, as soon as they perceiv- 
ed Madame Godin hastened to her. 
She conjured them to conduct her to 
Andoass They heard Madame Godin’s 


request benigaly, took her under their 


sare, and conducted her to that vil- | 


| lage. 


Madame Godin, bereaved of 
almost every thing, knew not how to 
evince her gratitude to the two ln- 


dians who had saved her life; till bap- 
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pening to recollect that she had on 
two golden necklaces (according to 
the usage of her country,) she pre- 
sented one to each Indian; their joy 
was excessive; but the missionary 
seized on the necklace in her pres- 
ence; and replaced them with three 
or four ells of a coarse cloth made of 
cotton, which is fabricated in the coun- 
try called Tucoyo. Madame Godin 
was so enraged at this act of inso- 
lence and inhumanity, that she instant- 
ly demanded a canoe, and a proper 
number of attendants, and departed” 
next day for Laguna. An Indian wo- 
man of Andoas made her a cotton pet- 
ticoat, which, as well as the soles of 
her brothers’ shoes of which she 
made sandals, she still preserves— 
sad momentos, says M. Godin, “ not 
less dear to me than they are to her.” 





Theatre. —On Monday evening, May 
22d. will be performed PIZARRO ; 
OR, THE DEATH OF ROLLA. 
To which will be added the TUR.N- 
PIKE GATE. 








ORDAINED, 


On Sunday last, in the Chapel of Harvard 
University, Revd. ANDREW BIGELOW, 
to the work of the gospel ministry. 

On the 1lUthinst. Rev’d. CHARLES JEN. 
KINS pastor of the second Congregat ional 
church in Greenfield. 

On Wednesday, last week, Rev'd. MAR- 
SHALL SHED, pastor of the church and so- 
ciety in Acten. 





MARRIED, 


In Providence, R. 1. Mr. Charles Augustus 
Prince, of this town, to Miss Peuelope M intun 
Green. 

In Middleborough, Mr. Alpheus Allen, of 
this town, to Miss Catharine W Wilder. 

In this town, Thomas H. Perkins, jr. Esq. 
to Miss Frances Rebecca Dumaresque. 

Mr. Daniel Cuiter to Miss Eliza S. Wood- 
ward 

Vir. George How to Miss Sarah Marean, 


DIED, 


In London, Thomas Danforth, Esq. aged 
76, formerly of this town. 

lu Marlborough, Mrs. Mary Bigelow, 51. 

in Roxbury, Beza Tucker, Esq formerly of 
thistown,48 Mr. Samuel Foster, jr. of this 
town, 33 

In this town, Widow Sarah Jones, 70. 

Mrs. Ainy Faruham, 78. 

O'iver Hf. Goodrich, 3. 

Miss Maria Cowell. 

Mrs. Sarah Ernest. 

Mes. Elizabett) Pemberton, 53; 

Mr. Sainuel Drinkwater. 13, 

Caroline Jones, 2 y. 4m. 

Mr, James Allen 25. @ 
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POETRY i 
"; tolliees solialine’” a ac HER CHARMS ENCHAIN ME STILL, 
Mr Editor,—Iit is well known that many 
of thosé delightfnl songs oftributed to the Cal- A SONG, 


edonian Bard, Robert Burns, are mere im- 
provements, and happy ones too, on the at- 
tempt of his less successful predecessors. 


Love you a maid, whose blushes 
Wake passion’s wildest thrill ? 





The following 1s an essay to improve upoa Then you would love my Edith, 
Burns ;—whether fortunate or not, your read - Whoee charms enchain me atill. 
ers can judge, as the original accompanies 
the paraphrase. For she is fair as morning, 
FOR THE LADIES’ PORT FOLIO, First peeping o’er yon hill, 
dni Where sprightly health is dancing ; 
TWO BLUE EYES. Her charms enchain me still. 
One morn, last week, not overwise, How truly I adore her, 
I took a walk | dearly rue, Be witness conscious rill, 
And caught my death from two bright eyes, Whose babblings are repeating— 
From two bright eyes of lovely blue. Her charms enchain me still. 
*T was not her golden tresses’ braid, Bear witness every greenwood, 
*T was not her cheeks of rosy hue, She leads me at her will; 
For every charm beset the maid, And thou, grey rock and fountain, 
But, oh, it was her eyes of blue. Her eharms enchain me still. r¥-——., 
And when she ta!k’d, my heart beguil’d, 
With speechless transport danc’d anew, FOR THE LADIES’ FORT FOLIO. 
And love, that little urchin, smii’d, : 
Smii’d from her eyes of lovely blue. DAURA.*—a BALLAD. 


Deserted onthe sea-beat rock, 

I heard my dariing child complain, 
Where bending to the surges’ shock, 
She scream’d for help,—but all in vain. 


And oh, till my last dying breath, 
sey To her sweet image Il! be true ; 
a be But should she scorn me ;~—place my death, 
To her bright eyes of lovely blue, F——. 
_ L heard her cries the livelong night— 

THE BLUE EYED LASSIE. I, her poor father, weak and old, — 
And saw her by the moon’s faint tight ;— 
The winds were up—the thunders roll’d.— 





I gaed a waefu’ gate, yestreen, 
A gate, | fear, Ill dearly rue; 

I gat my death frae twa sweet e’en, The rain beat hard—loud crash’d the storm, 
Twa) lovely e’en 0’ bonnie blue, That roar’d along the mountain’s side, 

And morn, that saw her lifeless form, 


°T was not her golden ringlets bright ; Behsld see'tote my Gearest pride. 


Her lips like roses, wat wi’ dew, 
Her heaving bosom, lily-white— Now, when the mountain breezes roar, 

It was her e’en sae bonnie blue. © When tempests lift the waves on high, 
| seat me by the sounding shore, 


Sip tal'd, che cauil'd, my-beert shewyld, | aos sensoh thet rook with tearfal eyo— 


She charm’d my sou! I wist na how ; 
And ay the stound, the deadly wound, That fatal rock—where oft at night 
Cam frae her e’en sae bonnie blue. In quest of areturnless home, 
By the pale moon’s uncertain light 


But spare to speak, and t d; ‘ 
P P eee Two hapless ghosts half viewless roam. 


She’il aiblins listen to my vow ; 
Should she refuse, 1*ll lay my dead Willnone discourse in pity’s tones 

To her twa’ e’en sae bonnie blue. To heal a father’s broken heart ? 
BURNS. Oh, speak my children ;—vain my groans ; 


In mournful conference ye depart. 
FOR THE LADIES’ PORT FOLIO. , = 








AD ZOILUM. * See Ladies Port Folio, No. 8, p. 62. 
Mentitur, qui te vitiosum, Zoile, dixit. ON MAY. 


Non vitiosus homo es, Zoile, sed vitium. = , 
e the young the rosy spring 

as ~_ a , Gives to the breeze her spangled wing ; 

Vicious—to thee is wrong applied; While virgin graces, warm with May, 

For thou art vice personified. | Fling roses o’er her dewy way ! 
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Quid esset hominibus optimum. 


Silenus once, on being ask’d, 
The lot most suitable for man, 

For a short while his memory task’d, 
When thus his thoughts in answer ran 


** Not to inhale the vital air ; 
But man once born—I hold it best 
To end, at «nce, our life and care 
And woo the grave’s perennial rest.”’ 


Thus that poor sot !—to him unknown 
The mansions far beyond the grave, 
Where human kind shall cease to groan, 

Sin to molest, and death enslave. 


But wiser thou !—be not o’ercast ; 
Brayely abstain and firm endure, 


For heaven shall be the goal at last, 
If virtue be thy cynosure. r—-, 
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ADVICE TO —me 





Go, force the lion from his den, 
And grasp his flowing mane— 
*T were safer, than to deal with men, 

Who only live to gain. 


Go, calmly lay thyself among 
Hyenas of the wood! 

For man would sooner dothee wrong, 
And fatten on thy blood, 


Go, flutter in the circle dear, 
That pleases for a while ; 

Give hope the rein, in thy career, 
To flatter and beguile. 


Go, spend thy substance with the gay, 
While friendship sounds thy praise ; 
Till thou hast wasted a'laway, 
And life with hope decays. 


There, thou shalt see the venom’d dart, 
From friendship’s garb display’d ; 
And feel the poison in thy heart, 
From elander’s tongue conve’yd. 
ESSEX. 








WOMAN. 


Not she with traitorous kiss her Saviour 


Stung ; 
Not she denied him with unholy tongue; 


She, while apostles shrank, could danger 


brave, 
Last at his cross, and earliest at his grave. 


, 





